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By Richard Harwood 

Washington Post Staff Writer 

M ost Thursday afternoons! 

a little band of journalists 
into a third-floor conference roo: 
the Pentagon for 30 minutes of e 
sation with Defense Secretary 
McNamara. 

They talk about weapons, bu 
strategy and politics and very ofte:: 
American people learn the next 
that “TJ.S. officials” think this 
about the problems of war and pedi 
They are not told that the thinki 
of someone connected with the 
gon or the military establishmen 
cause that is against the rules 
Thursday afternoon game. 

The game is called “backgroun 
and it is played day after day thrf 
out the Government in office build 
private clubs and the hotel hidejf 
of Washington. 

‘Deep Background’ 

A T THE STATE Department, 
ritual occurs on Friday aftercu 
at 6 and is something of a social 
sdon. The setting is the lavish spre. 
the eighth floor which is ordinaril. 
served for formal diplomatic funct 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk pre 
Drinks are served and the atmosjj 
is easy. The sessions usually last f< 
hour and produce ruminations a 
uted, as in the case of the Pentago 
“U.S. officials.” 

Sometimes the State Depai 
stories are attributed to no one, 
ever, because Rusk has his own v[ 
tion of the background game. It is c; 
“deep background,” and enables 
who participate to pose as scholar 
pundits: “The real meaning of the 
neva Conference . . 

It is impossible to estimate how 
much of the news or opinion sect to' 
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the American people from Washington 
is a product of this kind of gamesman- 
ship. But it is enough so that former 
Presidential Assistant McGeorge 
Bundy, an accomplished background 
artist himself, complained to the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors last 
week that “the public very seldom 
knows what’s going on” because it 
doesn’t know the source, and therefore 
the authenticity, of the news it’s get- 
ting. 

This condition creates problems for 
the Government, the public and the 
press itself. 

The backgrounder, for example, is 
often used as a device by which public 
officials insulate themselves from pub- 
lic responsibility for what they say. 

A few weeks ago, Presidential Assist- 
ant Walt W. Rostow denounced the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
for rejecting a resolution on Latin 
American aid proposed by the White 
House. The alternative resolution pro- 
posed by the committee was “worse 
than useless,” he said — - at a back- 
grounder. 

Neither the White House nor the 
State Department nor any other identi- 
fiable institution of the Government 
was willing to take responsibility for 
those words. They were attributed to 
“Administration authorities on inter- 
American affairs.” 

Within 24 hours, everyone in the Sen- 
ate and every journalist in Washington 
knew that the words had come from 
Rostow and knew, further, that they 
had destroyed any hope the White 
House might have had for passage of 
the resolution it desired; Senators dis- 
like being lectured by bureaucrats. But 
Rostow escaped public exposure under 
the background rule. 

More recently, The Washington Post 
reported that a “high Government offi- 



cial” expected that 50,000 more United 
States troops would soon be sent "to 
. Vietnam and that the costs of the war 
would rise accordingly. 

A reader might have assumed that 
the story came from a general or the 
Secretary of Defense or the President. 
If so, they were wrong. It came from a 
banker, William McChesney Martin, 
chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

Not Always Innocuous 

I T IS DOUBTFUL that either in- 
cident will shape the course of 
human history or be long remembered. 
But the backgrounder is not always so 
innocuous. 

In the spring of 1954, a clique within 
the Government was forcefully urging 
United States intervention on the side 
of the French in Vietnam. It included 
Vice President Nixon, Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles and Adm. Ar- 
thur W. Radford, chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

To promote their point of view and 
the reasons for it, Nixon made a now- 
famous background appearance before 
a convention of newspaper editors in 
Washington. He declared that United 
States troops must be used, if neces- 
sary, to prevent a French defeat. No 
such decision had been made and Nix- 
on’s advice ultimately was rejected. 

An equally memorable war scare 
came out of a backgrounder held in a 
private dining room at the Sheraton- 
Carlton Hotel on a March night in 1955. 
The guest was Adm. Robert B. Carney, 
Chief of Naval Operations. His hosts 
were 20 or so of Washington’s leading 
correspondents and columnists. 

Carney, Radford and other hawks in 
the military establishment were pro- 
moting the argument that the day 
would soon be at hand for a military 
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confrontation with China. Tensions 
were high in the Formosa Strait. Na- 
tionalist Chinese troops on the offshore 
islands of Quemoy and Matsu were 
under bombardment from the mainlan d 
of China. 

Carney, accordingly, used his back- 
ground forum to announce that a Chi- 
nese invasion of the offshore islands 
was imminent. He even gave a date- 
mid- April. 

His war warning was headlined 
throughout the United States. The 
White House was shocked. It had no 
knowledge of any coming invasion. To 
mute the war drums. White House 
Press Secretary James Haggerty held 
his own backgrounder the following 
night. He pooh-poohed the Carney 
story and lectured forcefully on the 
subject of talkative admirals. President 



Eisenhower subsequently expressed 
public displeasure at the incident. 

Carney was so -embarrassed that he 
went before a Senate Committee and 
declared: “I never made such a state- 
ment.” He left the Government before 
the year was out for a job with the 
Fairchild aviation company. 

The backgrounder has been a Wash- 
ington custom for many years. It did 
not become institutionalized, however 
until after World War II. 

The cold war was just getting under 
way. Not many Washington writers un- 
derstood what it was all about. They 
felt they needed candid guidance from 
generals, diplomats and White House 
officials. So they invented the formal 
backgrounder with the cooperation of 
the Government. 





It was conducted under what came to 
be known as the Lindley Rule, named 
for its inventor, Ernest K. Lindley, ~ 
then a Newsweek correspondent and 
now an adviser to Secretary Rusk. 
Rusk’s “deep background” rule is noth- 
ing more than the old Lindley Rule, 
which requires the journalist not to’ 
attribute the things he is told. 

“It was a system of compulsory pla- 
giarism and it served us well,” Lindley 
recalls. 

One of the important characteristics 
of the early Lindley Rule background- 
ers was the makeup of the journalistic 
group sharing the confidences of the 
great men of Government. They were, 
says Lindley, columnists, editors and 
editorial writers, not run-of-the-mill re- 
porters. 

Their purpose was not to get 
scoops” or headline stories but to get 
understanding of the problems con- 
fronting the Government. Out of these 
private seminars, learned columns and 

See BACKGROUND, Page C5 Column 1 
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however, the backgrounder 
ed. The hordes of correspond- 
ashington wanted to share in 
secrets and in the intimate 
ns which the famous men of 
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nd groups sprang up all over 
bureau chiefs, assistant hu- 
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The Jitate Department’s “Bottle 
Club” was formed for meetings with 
the Secretary and his principal assist- 
ants. Reporters at the Pentagon and 
other agencies had their own groups. 
Before long, the backgrounder had be- 
yvay of life and an accepted 
transacting business between 
mt and the press. (Rusk even 
rounders these days for cor- 
ts of the foreign Communist 



r ere mutual benefits. Obscure 
got to meet important offi- 
y could now get information 
horse’s mouth instead of from 
agent. They could sometimes 
ijocial relationships with people 
led to cultivate. 

[vantages to Government offi- 
e obvious. They could dis- 




charge their obligations to meet the 
press at occasional gatherings instead 
of facing an endless round of individ- 
ual interviews. 

They could relax and lower their 
guard over a martini without fear of 
being quoted by name. They could pro- 
mote pet projects and policies anony- 
mously, and pass on tidbits of gossip if 
they were so inclined. 

As the practice spread, the character 
of the backgrounder changed. It ceased 
to be an academic seminar for the 
philosophers of the press and became 
a form of news conference conducted, 
in private. The Lindley Rule was modi- 
fied out of necessity. The ordinary 
reporter did not have the license to 
write essays of opinion. He had to at- 
tribute what he wrote to someone. 
Hence the fictional or disguised titles 
for a source: “a high official,” “people 
in a position to know,” “Government ex- 
perts,” “associates of Sen. Snort” and 
so on. 

Occasionally, no title seems to fit. At 
a backgrounder with Robert Kennedy 
recently, the Senator discussed various 
matters under the Lindley Rule. 

His ! background hosts searched des- 
perately for some form of attribution. 
It was finally agreed that a couple of 
his remarks could be pinned on a “for- 
mer Administration official.” Then, a 



"The Government will not 
move to straighten 
out the rules ... If there 
is to be reform, 
it will have to come 
from the press.” 
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days later, he said many of 
things publicly. 

cither background occasion re- 
eporters speculated on how 
ite the views of their guest, 
irles Percy of Illinois. Percy 
them with a simple sugges- 
y don’t you attribute them to 
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speech to the Society of News 
itors last week, McGeorgi 
I that he had come to the 
that backgrounders had om 
akness. 

present rules,” he said, “arc 
you (the press) and better foj 
icials .(of both parties) thar 
for the public . . . Some oJ 
e comes from the near-dis 
- of the old Lindley Rule 
said that you could use — as 
ij— ' whatever you heard from 
who was talking on a not- 
ion basis. The trouble with 
;y Rule is that it prevents 
stories — and hard hot stories 
ime the name of the game. So 
last 15 years that rule has 
faded into the background 
:cause it rarely generates 
t editors put on front pages, 
e we have the greatest guess- 
on earth in which the editors 
>w, the Government usually 
Id the public very seldom 
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knows what’s going on. Could there be 
a more startling reversal of the pur- 
pose of a free press?” 

One of the ironies of the background 
game is that many of the reporters and 
public officials who play it think it has 
little real value to either side. 

Max Frankel of the New York Times 
says it’s a “silly convenience” for offi- 
cials in case “they make a slip.” But, he 
says, “my experience is that most 
Government officials say nothing on 
background they wouldn’t say on the 
record if asked.” 

Philip Potter, Washington bureau 
chief for the Baltimore Sun, says, “I 
sometimes regret the backgrounder 
was ever invented. Except for the back- 
grounder, a great deal more would be 
put on the record.” 

But Potter, like Peter Lisagor of the 
Chicago Daily News, doubts that the 
institution will be abandoned. As Lisa- 
gor put it: “It is too much embedded in 
the life of this town.” . 

Government officials are no more 
helpful. They argue, on one hand, that 
the backgrounder is purely an inven- 
tion to suit the convenience of the 
press. On the other, they welcome its 
protection. 

He quotes the British diplomatist and 
author Sir Harold Nicolson: “The dip- 
lomat often has to choose between 



committing an indiscretion and utter- 
ing a cliche.” 

Frank Sieverts, a young policy plan- 
ner at State, has enunciated out of his 
Government experience a Sieverts 
Law: “If you try to do something (in 
diplomacy) with a public statement, it 
is always likely to backfire.” 

Oddly enough, the public men who 
have the most to lose from the backfire 
of public statements — Congressmen — 
seldom play the background game, 
partly because, with rare exceptions, 
they are all too eager to make public 
pronouncements on any and every is- 
sue. They flood the mails and fill the 
Congressional Record with their prose. 
Yet they are answerable for the posi- 
tions they take each time their constit- 
uents vote. 

The bureaucracy and its managers 
are in a far less vulnerable position, 
but their timidity is often astounding 
to those who elicit their views. They 
could not function without the back- 
grounder, former White House Press 
Secretary Bill D. Moyers said last 
week, because it enables them “to say 
what they are afraid to say on the 
record.” 

This sense of fear permeates the 
Government information process. 
Three of the most overworked words in 
Washington are: “Don’t quote me.” 
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They are heard at the highest levels of 
officialdom and are often rationalized 
by faking refuge in the “national inter- 
est” concept when self-interest is all 
that is involved. 

“The Government,” Bundy has said, ‘ 
“will not move to straighten out the 
rules. The President and his Cabinet 
might want to — though you (editors) 
would charge them with censorship. 
But lesser officials enjoy promoting the 
cloak of anonymity. If there is to be 
reform, it will have to come from the 
press.” • 5 > 

There is no evidence in Washington 
today that the press has the slightest-'.' 
inclination to change the rules. Any 
other system would require more work. 

But unless another system is devised, 
the reader, as Moyers has said, will,) 
continue to be “confused about the 
source and therefore about the credi- 
bility of the information” on which he is 
supposed to evaluate the performance 
and intentions of his Government. 

When he reads about the imminence 
of a military action or a contemplated 
change in the tax rate, he cannot know 
whether he is reading the words of the 
President or the words of a GS16 inf 
some obscure cranny of the bureauc- 
racy. 

Not knowing that, he can hardly 
know what he should believe. 



"It was a system 
of compulsory plagiarism 
and it served us 
very well.” 



